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A CONFESSION 


This year we undertook the manufacture of the largest edition 
of the Tarr and McMurry Geograph les ever published. The com- 
pletion of the edition was delayed by unusual conditions in the 
printing and binding industry and by the necessity of including 
a new treatment of Europe and other regions affected by the war. 
3efore this new edition could be printed and bound, orders had 
exceeded even the generous estimate we had made. We confess 


that the New Geographies are again out of stock in many of our 


A PROMISE 


But we have another large edition on the press. 
deliveries on the day this advertisement is scheduled to appear. 


New orders will be filled in the order of receipt, after we have 


depositories. 


We can begin 


filled those already on hand. 


A SUGGESTION 


Geography is a dead subject this year, if it is taught from text- 
books that show and describe the world of 1914 or earlier rather 
than the world of 1919, uncertain though certain areas are likely 
to remain for some years. Both the new countries whose political 
status and boundaries have been approximately determined and 
those other areas whose status is still uncertain are geographic 
facts, which should be taught in preference to ancient history. 
Keep your geography course alive, we suggest, by using textbooks 
that teach the geography of the world of today. The pupils 


cannot wait until 1920 or 1925. 
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Hart's School History 
of the United States 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL.D. 


Professor of Government, Harvard University, 


539 pages. Illustrated, 


\) YRITTEN ina style that holds the in- 
terest of young people, this history for 
higher elementary grades and junior 

high schools kindles the imagination, impresses 

the memory and inculcates an_ intelligent 
patriotism. It gives a remarkably clear dis- 
cussion of our relations with other countries, 
an unprejudiced story of both sides of the wars 
in which we have taken part and a graphic and 
comprehensive account of social customs and 
manners of various periods. One entire chap- 
ter is devoted to children, their work, education, 


games and amusements. 
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GAGER’S 
Fundamentals of Botany 


Review from Science Progress, London 


‘‘An introductory textbook of Botany can do little in the way of introducing Fundamental 
facts not contained in already existing elementary textbooks. Novelty must lie rather in 
the mode of pres nting the material and the space devoted to the various aspects of the sub- 
ject dealt with Although Dr. Gager’s book does indeed introduce a certain amount of 
material not usually found in existing textbooks—notably in regard to the Economic Im 

portance of Fungi, and on Heredity and allied questions—it is chiefly on account of the way 
that the whole subject is presented that the book is so thoroughly to be recommended. The 
majority of elementary textbooks of Botany of the last twenty or thirty years are good in- 
troductions to the study of plant morphology, containing somewhat supplementary remarks 
in the nature of a rather disheartening introduction to plant Physiology. Gager’s Funda 

mentals of Botany is rather an introduction to the study of the living plant. One of the 
things an introductory course of study should do, says the author, is to teach the student 
the fundamental elementary facts concerning plant life, and it is in this presentation of 
plants as living organisms rather than as varied structures that Gager’s book is an advance 
on most works covering the same ground. Among the other good qualities are the ex 

tremely numerous, and for the most part good illustrations, the introduction of the names 
and portraits of botanists who have built up the subject, and, not least, its very reasonabl 


price, 


‘‘Although it is the plant as a living organism which is the underlying theme of the author’ s 
presentation of botany, it is interesting, and it will reassure the morphologist, that even 
Dr. Gager, himself a plant Physiologist, devotes upwards of 450 pages, or nearly thre 
quarters of the book, to the structures and life histories of the various ‘‘types’’, while in th 
selection of these types there is nothing revolutionary, although in some cases, as in that of 
the fern, it is not any particular species that is described, but rather a description of the 
structure and life history of ferns as a group, with reference to numerous different species. 
And in all that part of the book dealing with structures and life histories, the mode of liy 


ing of the plant is adequately dealt with, and not its structure alone. 


‘The author holds that an introductory course should not be ‘‘presented on the supposition 
that its main purpose is to pave the way for more advanced courses’’ but ‘‘to introduce the 
pupil to a new realm of thought ’’ ‘‘not to make the subject simple—to remove all difficul 
ties—but to make it really interesting.’’ With these views we must agree and we must 


also agree that Dr. Gager has put them into practice in his Fundamentals of Botany.”’ 


435 Illustrations. Cloth $1.50 Postpaid 
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THE MEDIEVAL MIND IN EDUCATION 
that 


progress in any phase of human endeavor 


Ir is a commonplace, of course, 
is always attended with strain and stress. 


There 


acting in 


is always resistance to thinking or 


new ways, and a large propor- 


tion of people, once they reach maturity, 
do not retain the initiative, the courage or 
the vigor to overcome this resistance, and 


1 


so they continue to think and to live as 


they have thought and have lived. Not 
only do they tend to become static them- 


selves but they deliberately put barriers in 
the way of the persons in their community 
who strive to make advances in any direc- 
tion. Psychologists recognize this as one 


of the deepest traits of human nature. 
Take a thousand mature people chosen at 
random and several hundred of them will 
endeavor to prevent any innovations in 
the thought or conduct of the people of 
the community, for the reason that if the 
beliefs and customs change they will have 


to do some original thinking in order to 


adapt themselves to the new situations 
which arise if the innovations are gen- 


erally 


accepted; and this they will not do 
if they can avoid it. If they can preserve 
the status quo in respect to government, 
religion, education, personal and public 
hygiene, and the like they can indulge 
their intellectual and physical indolence ; 
otherwise they will need to exert them- 
selves to keep pace with new developments, 
and unusual effort of mind or body dis- 
tresses them, and generally seems to them 
to be needless and wasteful. 


Various devices are made use of by the 
intellectually indolent to intimidate and 
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so to put a stop to the activities of those 


who possess an adventurous temperament, 


and who try to discover new and more 


effective ways of solving the problems of 
life. But 
make 


quire a very high degree of mental alert 


the chief weapon which they 


ridicule It does not re 


use of is 


ness or vigor or cleverness to use tnis 


weapon. It is a simple matter to make the 
gallery laugh at those who break with eus 
modes of hbehavi r 


ferred to by 


toms and suggest new 
It is a very ancient trick, re 
every one who has written upon human na 
ture and upon methods of argumentation, to 
attempt to arouse popular feeling against a 
belief or a practise by appealing to people’s 
prejudices and their natural tendency to 
Persons who make use of the 
take no ac 
facts in respect to any matter under con- 
facts, 


stand pat. 


method of ridicule ‘ount of 


sideration: they abhor mainly he 
cause to make one’s thinking square with 
realities requires some exertion, which the 
intellectually indolent side-step whenever 
they can. 

The tail-enders in every line of progress 
try to avert self-condemnation as well as 
the condemnation of others by ridiculing 


those who are pushing ahead of them. In 


the state of Wisconsin most of the farm- 
ers have largely revolutionized their meth- 
ods of cultivating the soil, earing for 


their stock, 
on as a result of 
from the 
University of 


harvesting their crops and so 
the instruction they have 
received agricultural college of 
the Wisconsin. But the 
writer knows several farmers in this state 
who still employ the methods of their fore- 


fathers. They say that what their father 
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and grandfather did is good enough for 
them. They ridicule the farmers who 


sons to the university to study 


All around them are 


send their 


the newer methods, 


evidences that the newer methods have 
made two ears of corn CTOW where one 
grew before, but the farmers with the 


medieval mind ean not appreciate such 


evidence. They are set against anything 


new because it is not old, and they have 


intellectual astigmatism which gives them 


a distorted image of everything around 


them. Their attitude is: ‘‘ Let everything 
go on as it has been going. New fangled 
ways are unsettling. One can not live a 
hazy, day-dreamy kind of life if he must 
learn new ways of doing things.’’ There 


are entire sections of our country where 
practically all the farmers take this atti- 
tude, and they are at least half a century 


in the rear of agricultural progress, Even 
SO, they pretend to be content in their 
ignorance, poverty and shiftlessness ; and 


true to type, they ridicule the progressive 
methods in the sections where two or three 
times as much is produced as in their own 
sections, 

The medieval mind is found in medicine 
as well as in agriculture. I know an old- 
school doctor who spends a good part of 
his time—he hasn’t much else to do now 


belittling the notions’’ in 


‘*new-fangled 
medicine. When a person goes to him to 
be relieved of physical ailment he has the 
patient protrude his tongue and he feels 
of his pulse; and without further ado he 
orders his victim to swallow three times 
a day a conventional amount of drug-store 
stuff. In the community in this 
doctor lives there are a number of physi- 


establish a 


which 


who have eombined to 


They rarely treat a patient with- 


cians 
clinic. 
thoroughgoing diagnosis 
made in this clinic. The doctor with the 


medieval mind has developed a vocabulary 


out having a 
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of disrespectful terms to apply to this 


clinic and to the methods of these physi- 


clans. It atters not to him that they 
cure disease while he more often aecent 
uates it. Being a medievalist he is in 


capable of seeing the meaning or force 


of facts. He has his mind made up, and 
he sees everything in the way in which he 
To see truth with an eye 


desires it to he. 


single to the truth and without regard to 


its bearings upon his personal interests is 
‘ 


entirely and ineonceivably impossible or 
him. 
Instanees illustrating the traits of the 


medieval mind could be multiplied ad 


libitum. There is not a profession or a 


business or an industry in which there 
are not medievalists who howl at those 
who are pushing forward. Some of them 
trail along at the very end of the pro 


cession calling all the time to those in the 


lead to 


weary 


come to a halt because they are 
that 
the 


they were born way. In 


the Old World 


these medievalists have sueceeded in arrest 


some of eountries of 


They point with elation 
little or 


ing all progress. 
to the fact that 
no change in any phase of the life of the 


there has been 
people for centuries. Fortunately, tho igh, 
New World the medievalists have 
not far able to block the for 


ward advance of our people, though they 


in the 


thus been 


have impeded it greatly in some directions 


II 
The above reflections have been incited 
by a reading of Mr. Ward’s ‘‘ Educational 
in The Outlook for Septem- 
The article might be passed over 


Bolshevism ’’ 
ber 24. 
without notice if it were not that laymen 
who have little time to devote to the obser 
vation or study of present-day American 
education noting Mr. Ward’s 


may upon 


sweeping condemnation of our educational 
and 
hensive that our schools are headed toward 


system, root branch, become appre 
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the rocks. Those who are on the firing 
line of educational advance are quite 
familiar with the lamentations and fore- 
hodings which emanate from the educa- 


tional medievalists—the tale is always the 
—but there are 
there, 


same whichever one tells it 


doubtless some persons here and 


usy with their own affairs, who will be 


} 


‘aught and terrorized by the superficial 
leverness and the predictions of disaster 
‘*Edueational Bolshevism.’’ It 
task skill to 
alarm parents regarding the education of 
Hardly any parent is so 
noticed that 


found in 
s not a demanding much 
their children. 
unobservant as not to have 


of the 


good deal since he was a pupil. 


+} 
) 


ie work schools has changed a 
There are 
new subjects of study; the pupils are on 
their feet actually doing what they are 
learning, whereas in the past they sat in 
their seats and memorized rules; there is 
almost no eudgeling, or boxing of ears, or 
scolding, or keeping in at recess and after 
and so which often character- 
zed the 
tended. 
to conelude that what produced them must 
he the best that could be had. 
Mr. Ward and his fellow-medievalists come 
the top of 


it is no wonder that some 


school on, 


schools which many parents at- 


Of course, their first impulse is 
Then when 


along erying at their voices 
‘“Wolf! Wolf!’’ 
parents rush to a place of safety and do 
not wait to see whether there really are 


any wolves. 


If the readers of Mr. Ward’s article 
could investigate the statements he makes 
they would see that it contains as much 
half truth together with misrepresen- 
tation and ignorance of the actual situ- 
ation in American education as it is pos- 
sible conveniently to crowd into ten 
columns of printed matter. One can 


hardly tell whether the sort of mislead- 
ing assertions found in ‘‘ Edueational Bol- 
are due to lack of understand- 


shevism’’ 
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ing of present-day American education 


or to intellectual inertia which disin 
clines the authors of such statements to 
search out the facts respecting the matters 


which they discuss. It is to be doubted 
whether even if they did gain the actual 
facts they could state them and interpret 
them correctly because of a deficiency in 
rigorous intellectual honesty. People who 
are incessantly trying to play clever tricks 
with words and think a thing is true if it 
sounds smart, in time lose their capacity 
to think honestly in accordance with the 
laws of the they 
The test of 


whether statements will cause the galleries 


subjects which treat. 


truth to such persons 1s 
They are forever talk- 


What will produce 


to laugh or shout. 
ing to the gaileries 
a response therefrom is true and right, 
and nothing else is of consequence 


For illustration, take Mr. Ward’s state 


ment that the men and women who are 
studying American education according to 
scientific methods sre advising that all 
hard problems be abolished from the 


schools so that pupils may do what they 
so they may always have an 
is difficult to 
conceive that the medievalists do not know 
like that. 


choose to do 


easy time of it in fact. It 


better than to make a statement 
They apparently perpetrate it in cold blood 
a good theme with which to 
If there is 


that al 


because it is 


frighten lay persons. any one 


thing more than another people 
of experience recognize and approve it is 
that intellectual and physical strength are 
Any 


tiles up a 


muscle it will atrophy, and if one does not 


gained only by putting forth effort 
that if 


numskull knows one 


exercise the mental powers they will disin 


tegrate. Every man and woman who has 
been studying the problems of education 
during the past three or four decades has 


that 


virile de 


been hammering on this principle 


strenuous effort is essential to the 
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velopment of mind and body. In order to 


the maximum of effort students of 


educational method have been urging 


teachers to present the material of instrue- 
tion so that it will make an appeal to the 


young in order that they may employ all 


tn force they possess 1n order to master 
t. Any one but a medievalist knows that 
one will work harder at or on a thing 
that seems to have some meaning and 
worth to him than a thing which he can 


not compreherd and appears to him to be 


Now, when those who are leading 


useless 
the way in education impress this prin- 


eiple teachers and show them how 


they can get it practically worked out in 


upon 


their class-rooms, the medievalists come on 


and make the kind of statement that has 
heen referred to. Can any one believe 
that these men do not know that they 
distort the facts when they make such 


assertions? 


Any 


tions in respect to this matter would gain 


person who has not made observa- 


illumination from a visit to a class taught 
Mr. Ward 


where pupils are required to learn by heart 


in the way which approves, 


meaningless and worthless material so far 
as they can see, and then visit another 
class in a modern publie high school in 
which the teachers have studied ways and 
means of presenting their subjects so that 
each 


the pupils gain a glimpse of what 


means and how it interprets the phe- 


nomena of daily life An observer could 
that 


latter class put a lot more vigor int 


not fail to note the pupils in the 
» their 
work than the pupils in the former class. 
The American 


hich school are workers. 


pupils in an up-to-date 
In the medieval- 
ist type of sehool they are loiterers, re- 
sponding only to the threat of the autocrat 
behind the desk. 

Take another illustration of Mr. Ward’s 
method of the 


argumentation. He says 
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leaders of American education have no 


respect for what practical teachers k 1OW 


about nature. There is hardly a 


pupil 


leader or student of education to-day 


America, and there are a great many of 


them, who has not himself or herself been a 
teacher. 


practical Many of them are en 


gaged constantly in the teaching of pupils 
of all 
been made on pupil nature have been based 


ages. The investigations that have 
to a large extent upon work done by teac! 
Mr. Ward’s group 


must have refrained completely from read 


ers 1n their class rooms. 


ing any educational literature during the 
two if they believe such 
statements as they make. What 


probable is that they make the statements 


last decade or 


is more 


because they sound clever, and that’s the 
test of whether they’re true or not. 

Still another illustration: Mr. Ward says 
that work 


have not paid any attention to the gram- 
I : 


the investigators of educational 
mar grades because they are ‘‘too weak 
attack.’’ I do not 


more 


recall having 


statement 


to merit 
absurd 


come across any 


in several years of following the vagaries 
and eccentricities of the medieval mind in 
edueation. Practically all of the research 
work that 


problems in America has had reference to 


has been done on educationa! 


the elementary school. Ninety-nine on 
hundredths of all that 
plished in educational reform in our coun 


has been acecom- 


try has been in the grades. For one 
article or book by an ‘‘educational expert’ 
dealing with the high school there have 


been fifty dealing with the work of the 


vrammar grades. This shows .how much 
reliance can be placed upon the statements 
of the educational medievalists when they 


set out to prove a case. 


Il 


One of the most significant illustrations 
of the twist which the medievalist’s mind 
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gives to everything it comes in contact 
Mr. Ward’s reference to 


experiences in 


with is shown in 


his recent reading courses 
of study. He says that he came across a 
course of study compiled by a state au- 
thority and that in it he found the re- 
quirement that pupils in the sixth grade 
should be taught ‘‘all the uses of the breve 
ind tilde.’’ 
all courses of study for states and cities 
illustration of ‘‘a whole book 
wrong guidance.’’ What kind of 
Ward 
he was addressing when 


make 
There is not a course of study 


He claims this is typical of 


and 1s an 
full of 
have imag- 


he thought 


an audience could Mr. 
ined 
he could such a claim and not be 
detected ? 
issued by any state or city in America 
which advises any such procedure as Mr. 
Ward taken a 


single instance in an isolated or perhaps 


has mentioned. He has 


mythical course of study—a _ diligent 
search fails to reveal it—and he has given 
that 


American edueation. 


the impression this is typical of 
All the resources of 
against 
The 


during 


American educators are directed 
the sort of thing to which he refers. 
education 


literature of American 


the past twenty-five years is filled with 
data and arguments against the kind of 
work that Mr. Ward says he finds in all 
but 


business it is to keep informed respecting 


courses of study which one whose 


education can not find. One must admire 
a medievalist for his audacity but not for 
his judgment in putting forth such propo- 
If he had read 
an authoritative book or attended an edu- 
last 
that a 


part of the effort of educational leaders has 
} 


sitions over his signature. 


cational meeting during the twenty- 


five years he would realize large 


been devoted to helping teachers to appreci- 
ate that the kind of verbal and technical 


minutiae which has been taught in the 


schools should be replaced by material of 
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wider interest and greater cultural and in 


+ ] tonal walne 
eiectual Vaiue. 


Mr. Ward charges the 
education 


leads rs int Amer- 


ican with diabolical intentions 


to eliminate all examinations from the 


Here 


his diseretion in 


schools. again he shows nis valor 


but not 
ment like this in the face of a great mass 


making a state 


of literature dealing with the place and 


value of examinations which any one may 
read. Students of education have been 
saying that examinations should play a 


part in all school work but not a dominant 
part. 
the 


They claim that good teaching tests 


who is taught day, and 


final test of the 


They declare that 


one every 


makes a whole ground 


covered wooden, me- 


chanical, devitalized teaching relies upon 


formal examinations wholly and this is 


indolent 
Mr. Ward, speaking for the 


medieval group, says that the way to im- 


the easy, cheap, 


way to teaen., 


Once more: 


prove teaching is to secure better teachers, 
and the only way to secure better teachers 
And then he 
‘Why 


leaders advocated 


is to pay them more money. 
jumps up on the desk and shouts 


haven’t the edueational 


more pay for teachers? I haven’t heard a 
word from them on this topie.”’ Well, 
where could this group have kept them- 


The Na- 


all state edu- 


selves during the past decade? 


tional Edueation Association, 


eational associations, and all serious stu- 
dents of education have been investigating 
and discussing this problem, and have 
been shaping public opinion so that now 


teachers are receiving from twenty-five to 


fifty per cent. larger salaries than they 
did four vears ago. The merest novice 

the teaching business knows that leaders 
have been constantly urging that the 
teaching profession be put on a par with 


Books of statistics have 


been produced to show the necessity of 


other professions, 


increasing the salary and improving the 
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the teacher in order that 


young men and women with marked per- 


social status of 
sonal and teaching power may be brought 
into the schools. An intellectually honest 


person in toueh even superficially with 
tendencies in education would have realized 
this fact and would never assert that educa- 
tional leaders have neglected the problem 
of the salaries of teachers. 

IV 

What are the educationalists of America 
striving to accomplish which has caused 
such the 


Simply stated, they are seeking to intro- 


agitation among medievalists ? 
duce precision in the place of guesswork 
into educational procedure. They are de- 
vising methods of securing experimental 
showing the actual 


They have 


and statistical data 
results of teaching processes. 
devised and have applied a great number 
of tests in order to determine whether the 
mind is sharpened or strengthened or re- 
fined or polished or cultivated by special 
kinds of material more effectively than by 
other kinds. 
Old World 


special studies train the mind in all parts 


The educational system of the 
is based on the doctrine that 
and processes so that the ability thus gained 
can be utilized in whatever stituation one 
The educational 
doctrine to 


may be placed. investi- 


gators have subjected this 


eritical inspection and trial in order to 
determine in how far, if at all, it is true. 
The conelusions reached are interfering to 
some extent with the vested interests of 
the medievalists and so they have lifted up 
their voices in and denunciation. 


Again, the educational investigators have 


protest 


been going carefully through the course of 
study in order to ascertain whether some 
parts of the traditional subjects may well 
be curtailed or eliminated in order to 
make room for new subjects, as history, 
health and _ hygiene, 


literature, civies, 
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household arts, music and other subjects 
which it is thought will help a pupil to 
understand the life about him and adapt 
thereto. 


the investigators have been working hard 


himself harmoniously Further, 
to establish something like a standard of 
various grades of 
the different 


They have developed seales of 


achievement in the 


school work and in studies. 
measure- 
ment to be apphed to school work on the 
same principles as scales and measure- 
ments are applied to all other kinds of 
work in which any degree of definiteness 
This effort 


work and make it 


has been obtained. to stand- 


ardize educational pre- 
cise has been a special source of irritation 
to those who possess medieval minds. 
Medievalism can not endure precision, ac 
curacy, definiteness. Indefiniteness, vague 
ness, mysticism, is the breath of life of 
the medieval mind. 
Once more: the investigators, thousands 
of them, are hard at work trying to dis 
cover the order in which the abilities and 
the child 


The medievalist treats the 


emotional nature of and the 
youth develop. 
child and the adult 
cause it requires intellectual effort to dis 
The 
educational investigator, though, proceeds 
on the view that it 


wasteful to deal with a child or a youth on 


in the same way be- 


cover the differences between them. 


is erude, coarse and 


the basis of the needs and interests of the 
adult, and so he is studying hundreds of 
under a_ great 


thousands of children 


variety of conditions and according to 
various methods in order to gain a picture 
of the different 
development from the. earliest 
The 
kind of investigation, partly because it is 
too difficult 
partly because the results of such invest 


gations disturb them in their intellectual 


mind at stages of its 
years to 
this 


maturity. medievalists ridicule 


for them to understand, and 
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lethargy and spell disaster for them if 
they do not bestir themselves. 
not know 


Practical teachers who 


anything about scientific methods as em- 


may 


ployed in the study of educational prob- 
lems yet the light 
on their problems according as 


appreciate which is 
thrown 
results are reached from investigations. 
This is why they will not listen to Mr. 
Ward’s group, as he complains, but will 
listen with respect and enthusiasm to the 
message which is given by those who have 
taken pains to find out something worth 
Medievalists much troubled 


giving. are 


when they see teachers flocking around 


and from the 


medievalists seek to ex- 


the investigators 
formalists. The 
plain this by belittling the teachers, saying 
and 


away 


they are ‘‘simple-minded,’’ ‘‘green’’ 
easily ‘‘hoodooed’’; but if they were cor- 
rectly described by these terms they would 
be flocking around the medievalists rather 
than around the investigators. 

Mr. Ward thinks teachers can 
their art by experience and by observing 
others perform the trick. In the 
way, I presume, he would think that the 


learn 
Same 


surgeon should learn to cut out one’s ap- 
pendix by experience and by looking at 
others do the job. Similarly, an engineer 
should learn to build a bridge by experi- 
ence and by observing bridges being built. 
It would be a waste of time for either a 
surgeon or an engineer to study the prin- 
ciples underlying his art. To the medie- 
valist there are no principles; there are 
simply preconceptions and prejudices and 
generalities. Of course, it would not do 
a teacher any good to study these latter 
things; and since there is nothing else so 
far as the medievalists can see concerning 
the art of teaching then there is nothing 
for the teacher to study that will assist 
him to understand the minds of his pupils, 


to select material wisely, and to employ 
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the initiative 
the learner. If 
follow Mr. Ward’s ad- 
back in 


with Spain and Russia. 


methods which will arouse 
and aggressive interest of 
our nation should 
education 


vice we would be set 


» 

Mr. Ward thinks that 
tion about 
That Practically 
all the men who participated in the World 
War decadent 


schools, yet they went to Europe and set a 


American educa- 


started on its decline 1890. 


was thirty years ago. 
were trained in these 
idealism 
They 


gave an illustration of intellectual acumen, 


model in courage, cleanness and 


for all the peoples of the world. 


plasticity and resourcefulness which Eu- 
ropean soldiers are still marvelling about. 
They successfully resisted temptations to 


self-indulgence which European soldiers 


resisting. They fought 


never thought of 
for principles divorced from personal gain 
or advantage which the Old World has not 
able to comprehend. These 


yet been 


products of a degenerate school system 
and a bolshevistic educational philosophy 
gave a demonstration of power, self-con- 
trol and healthy-mindedness such as the 
world never before witnessed. One would 
imagine that such evidence as this would 
they seem 


the 


impress the medievalists; but 
to be 
mental arteries. 


suffering from hardening of 


Educational commissions are coming to 


America from England, France, Italy, 


China, South Africa, 


and elsewhere seeking to find out how the 


Japan, Australia 
American schools succeed in training boys 
who can achieve what our boys achieved 
in Europe. The statesmen of these coun- 
tries note the extraordinary material de- 
velopment of our nation and they want to 
know how they must modify their own 
schools so as to train men and women who 
their own 


will be capable of advancing 
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material prosperity. They also see the 


people of America accomplishing ethical 
and political reforms, such as the dethrone 
ment of aleohol, the extension of suffrage 
ind the like which other nations have not 
been able to accomplish, and they wish 


observe the kind of training our people hav: 
had which has developed their initiative 
and moral character 


and resourcefulness 


to such a high degree. They come to us 
begging for information and for help to 
reconstruct their own educational systems. 
It is only the medievalists at home that go 
shrieking up and down the country warn- 
ing the people against impending disaster 
back a 


unless the schools are set century 


or so, 
M. V. O’SHEA 
THe UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND THE 


PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE TEACHING 


THE 
conscious of our democratic political ideals. 
The 


against any man or class that aspires to 


great war made us tremendously 


world is up in arms on the instant 


impose its sovereign will upon the popula- 


tion at large even when it is claimed that 


will is the will of God. Autoeracy was 


to democracy and it is safe 


to say that the reconstruction of the polit 


foreed to bow 


ical structures will follow democratic lines 


more closely than they have ever been 
followed in similar periods. 
Never before has the economic world 


been so profoundly conscious that big busi 
ness to be suecessful must be reshaped on 
Not only is the 


workman being granted shorter hours and 


more democratic models. 
larger wages, a juster share in increasing 


prosperity, but what is more to the point, 


it is being recognized gradually that it is 
for labor to be in a position in 


‘She 


unfair 
granted’’ favors or 


that its re- 


which it must 


justice. Labor insists 


even 
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sources be not taxed with herculean effort 


without representation in the government 


IS SO essential a 


of the business in which it 
Whether this be the 
the vexed labor problem or not there can 


factor. solution of 
but that labor is insistent and 
that 
rreater 


e no doubt 


In some Cases capital iS persuaded 


along some such lines involving 


democracy in business lies the solution, 
It is evident to observant 
that 


more democratic lines and that this move- 


any person 


education is being reshaped along 
ment now in its incipieney must go a long 
Already 


thoroughly democratic in its constituency 


way. the elementary school is 
and the high school is rapidly becoming so. 
In the last twenty-five year period while 
the population has increased by a little 
half the 


has multiplied nearly six fold (555.3 


over one high schoo] attendance 


per 


eent. Evidently it will not be long 


hefore practically all children will go 


through high schoo] as they now vo 


through the grades. The hich schools ar 


new and democratie con- 
they 


classes but are for the masses. 


serving a more 
longer for the 


The great 


stitueney ; are no 


industrial revolution has so increased our 


wealth and the earning power of the in 
dividual that children and even youth ars 


no longer needed as_ producers. They 


have been freed from the slavery of co 
merce and may vo to school to prepare for 
industrial and social efficiency 


greater 
Indeed society deems it not their priv ileg 
their chief duty. And so th 


attendance S 


only but 


age of compulsory schoo] 
constantly lengthening. 
This changing constituency of the se 
ondary schools is reflected in a changing 
eourse of study. It is becoming adapt: 
to the needs of the masses. Parents ar 
demanding an edueation that deals wit 
processes of every day 


kitchens, 


the materials and 


life. Shops, laboratories, laun 
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modern additions to 
The mother 
tongue that is used constantly by all and 
the 
dustry, are the subjects with the largest 
with 


dries and farms are 


equipment. 


the high-schoo] 


foundation of modern in- 


sc1ence, 


percentage of enrollment now and 
largest percent of increase in the last 
t wenty-five-year period. 

It is difficult to realize how recently sci- 
ence has been added to the curriculum of 
the schools. The courses of study of the 
ld grammar schools and of the academies, 
the high 


dominated by 


modern schools, 
the The 
former especially were college preparatory 
the set for 


them by the college entrance requirements. 


precursors of 
were classics. 


schools and standards were 


These were for Harvard in 1734 as follows: 


Whoever 
shall be able to read, construe, and parse Tully, 


upon examination by the president, 


nd Virgil; to write Latin prose and verse; to 
read and construe ordinary Greek shall be looked 


m as qualified for admission into Harvard 
An eminent clergyman of the prerevolu- 
tionary period writes of his school days: 


school at seven 
from 8 o’clock until 11 


Entered Lovell ’s 
We studied Latin 


from 1 till dark. 


years. 

and 
True some institutions outside of New 
England notably 
King’s College and Philadelphia Academy 
Franklin, 


tter school was the first of the academies 


were less conservative, 


founded by Benjamin which 


to give conspicuous place to instruction in 


English, commercial studies and 


science, 


‘ivics. Astronomy, natural history and 
chemistry were in its curriculum from its 
inception in 1756. The English Classical 
High Sehool of Boston high 


school to introduce these subjects into its 


was the first 


‘urriculum, the first two at its founding in 
1821, the latter in 1826. Botany first ap- 
peared the 
1826. 


in the course of study of 
High School 
Physiology appeared at Ipswich in 1839, 
at Waltham in 1849. 


Boston for Girls in 


zoology 
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When one 
introduced 


realizes how recently science 


has been into the curriculum 


and how rapidly the content of science has 


changed sinee its introduction it is sur 


prising that it has become in so short a 


efliclent means ol 


time even a tolerably 


course of study as ad 


education. The 
ministered in the humanities, notably in 


the classics, is the product of centuries of 


expert pedagogy. The art of teaching 
Latin is so well reduced to system that 
there is little or no variation in the se 


quence of large subjects or of minor topics 


and even the amount to be prescribed at 


each lesson is well standardized. 
So that a 
may give out a first lesson in Latin and 
feel that out 
just rules of that 


beginner 


pretty 


teacher though inexperienced 


well assured she is 


giving 


those vrammar and 


vocabulary that will start the 
best in the learning process. The art of 
teaching the humanities has arrived at its 
maturity, some would even suggest at its 


senescence, while the art of science in 


struction is yet in its infaney. It argues 


that 
the 


well for the virility of science itself 


it ean pose as a suceessful rival of 


humanities as subject matter for an edu- 
the intention to 
That 


great mass of the popu 


cation It is not argue 


values here seems 


for the 


relative quite 
irrelevant 
lation coming in 


now its youth to the 


secondary schools shows by the changin: 
that it 
education by dealing with subject matter 
that day 
Here is a world crowded with im- 


and political 


enrolment insists on securing an 


has immediate relation to ever) 
living. 
perative social problems, an 
industrial situation that holds the boy and 
the world of 


marvel us 


girl in its grip, a present 


potent art, virile literature, 


science and impelling ideals, here is the 


teeming earth in all its richness and 


Modern youth demands of the 
this stuff that 


mystery 


educator that out of forees 
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itself upon us every day, that is our world, 
there shall be formed a course of study as 
vital, as inspiring, as full of culture, as 
productive of achievement as the old class- 
ical course. In the presence of this task 
we may not pause to quibble over the rela- 
tive value of science and the humanities as 
The task confronting 


It is foreed upon 


educative material. 
us is not our choosing. 
us by the great industrial revolution and 


the social changes that have followed it. 
It is a task the classical age solved with 
the educative materials then at hand. We 


must solve it anew with the educative 


materials our new world presents to us. 

The older course of study, the classical, 
came to its stereotyped form by a process 
of trial and error. Generations of expert 
pedagogues gradually eliminated the unfit, 
adjusted the residue and organized it so 
that it had dependent continuity and an 


increasing complexity commensurate with 


the growing abilities of the pupil. The 
classics have always been presented to the 
pupil in problem form. Each lesson in- 


volves the solution of a series of unknowns. 
Latin sentences must be put into English 
English sentences into Latin and all 
latter 
knowl- 


and 


according to definite rules. These 


formidable mass of 
edge in time, that 
held in mind to solve the problems that 
Each chapter 
incognita to be ex- 


grow into a 


must nevertheless be 
prose composition brings. 
in Cyrsar is a terra 
plored and conquered. 

Seience and civies and home economies 
and all the host of modern subjects that 
elements of the eurriculum 


recognize that certain 


are modern 
may well essential 
successful means of 


in the old elass- 


characteristics of a 
education are to be seen 
ical course that has proved its fitness by 
its prolonged survival. These must be in- 
corporated into the newer courses to make 
The subject matter 


worth while. 


them 
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must be thrown into problem form to give 
drill in that method of scientifie thinking 
that is so essential in coping with the prob 
lems that make up life. must 
have dependent continuity and increase in 
difficulty as the pupil increases in capa 
The newer subjects must find path- 


Lessons 


city. 
ways by which pupils may be led to the 
outlooks of vision and associations whence 
spring the motivating That all 
this can be done by the newer subjects is 


pretty well recognized in university circles 


ideals. 


where the courses in commerce and admin 
istration, in chemistry, in social science 
are looked upon as quite as stiff, quite as 
effectively organized, quite as educative in 
their results as are the classical subjects. 

The coherence, the dependent continu 
ity, the complexity of subject matter that 
must be cumulatively held in mind to fur 
nish the basis for the later steps in the 
course may come in prolonged courses in 
We may not expect 
frag 


the separate sciences. 
a science course made of short 
ments to furnish the real tool of education. 
It was the prolonged drill in one language 
that the backbone of the 


course, bits of each of several 


up 


made classical 
not lan 


guages spliced together. These desirable 
features may come also in a course organ- 
ized on the basis of the pupils’ interests 
and needs. Such a course may be a peda 
gogical unit rather than a scientific unit. 

We may hope that the new curriculum 
now in the making may not take as long 
to perfect as did the classical for we can 
determine some of the essential elements 
by inspection and incorporate them in the 
Then too we have in the scientific 
method of attack a settlement 
of the problems involved that is speedi 
than the trial and error It is 
this scientific attack on the formulation of 
the science curriculum for the elementary 
and high schools and on the most efficient 


new. 
means of 


method. 
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methods of instruction that is the specific 
and the 
teachers, their share in the reshaping of 


imperative task before seience 
the whole curriculum. 

It is rather strange that the scientist has 
the last of the 
fraternity to apply the scientifie method 


een almost educational 
with which he is supposed to be impreg- 
nated to the solution of the problems in- 
volved in the adequate selection, organiza- 
tion and presentation of science to pupils. 
method has been 
the 
the 


elementary schools with excellent results. 


Already the quantitative 
applied to the problems involved in 


teaching of the common branches in 
In the high school teachers of English and 
history and even the classics have made 
Only 


vhen these problems are solved in a quan- 


some progress along the same line. 


titative way for science may we hope for 
a much more efficient type of seienee in- 
struction in the elementary and high 
schools that 

ore efficient living and working and that 
will make for 
the science work of The 


will be 


will go a long way toward 
for adequate preparation 
the universities. 
possibilities of scientifie research 
nereased by the adequate background and 


training acquired in the elementary and 


secondary schools and the appreciation of 


research will be immensely enhanced. 
What are these problems and how may 
they be attacked in a scientific way? Let 
us note the familiar ground on which we 
stand before we undertake to explore the 
Science has done at least three 
(1) It has 
demonstrated irrefutably the importance 
of the scientific method of thinking, the 


unknown. 


things for the human race. 


problem-seeing, problem-solving attitude of 
mind. (2) It has accumulated and organ- 
ized a great mass of knowledge that is the 
(3) 


It has made us more appreciative of our 


basis of the industries and of the arts. 


commonplace environment; has taught us 
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common 


indeed 


place. 


that no environment is 


saw more wonders in his 
own back yard than the 
trotter life of 


has opened our eyes to the marvels of the 


Fabre 
globe 


average 
sees In a travel. Science 
universe. 

W hat 
needs in the course of education to do for 
the 
the scientific 


science has done for the race it 


individual. The pupil needs drill in 


method of thinking until be 


becomes habituated to it and adopts it con 
method the 


sciouslv as the onlv safe for 


ot his own problems. lle must 


much kn 


to get more as he 


solution 
be put in possession of wwledge 
and be shown how needs 


it. le 


larged 


vision en 


the 


must have his mental 


until he sees the significance of 


wonders about him These things at least 


are now agreed upon by the several com 


mittees of the scienee teachers organiza 


that 


formulating the 


tions have been for many years 


aims of selience instruc 
tion, 
From this point the road forward must 


he blazed That per 


ceive problems readily or solve them scien 


out pupils do not 
tifically with facility as the result of our 
science training in the schools is a matter 
of experience verified by such tests as have 
Note for the 


contrast between the achievement of pupils 


thus far been tried. nstance 
in making observations and in explaining 
observed phenomena in Caldwell’s report 
We 


need careful studies made on many pupils 


of the seience survey in Gary schools. 


to determine at what points in the scien 
fail that we 


tific reasoning they con 


may 
centrate our teaching efforts on these diffi- 
cult We 


more carefully the problems presented in 


l 


steps. need to analyze much 


science so we may be aware of their rela 
tive difficulty and so we can arrange them 
in categories according to type. Some 
problems involve mere observation, some 


analysis or synthesis or comparison or rea- 








rere 


Jie 
soning by elimination or other phases of 
problem solving technique; the teacher 


must know the value of the problem and 
the type of training to ‘be derived from its 


se We 


for the various grades of pupils so we may 


need standards of achievement 


know what we have a right to expect in 
problem solving ability at the several 
levels of the schools. And all this can 


only be achieved by rigorous scientific 
studies using quantitative methods of in 
vestigation, 

Then 


mass of seientifie knowledge is to he 


how shall we decide what of the 
vreat 
included in the elementary and secondary 


We 


certain criteria of selection for it is almost 


school courses. may readily apply 


self evident that only that knowledge shall 


be attempted that is of social value, that 


lends itself to problem form, that is in- 
herently interesting to the pupil. But 
even so we must find some way of deter- 
mining objectively what knowledge meets 
these requirements. 

That we have as yet no tangible basis 
for determining what knowledge should 
be imparted at a given level of the course 
is very evident when we analyze the 
twenty textbooks in general science now 


on the market. Their subject matter is 
about as varied as could possibly be, 
scarcely any two agreeing on even the 


Their content expresses the 
the 


major topies. 


personal opinions of authors as to 


what should be ineluded or possibly the 
authors’ whims rather than _ intelligent 
opinions. Yet it must be possible by 


appropriate investigations to accumulate 


pertinent facts on the basis of which all 
could reason to common conclusions as to 
the science which should be taught to first- 
At least 


to get evidence sufficiently cogent to con- 


year pupils. we should be able 
vince a majority. 
Let the general thesis be illustrated by 
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an array of ‘acts that ean be readily set 
forth as a basis for the selection of a bit 
of instruction in hygiene and sanitation. 
In the first year or two of the high-school 
course, either in general science or in gen- 
eral biology, considerable time is devoted 
taken 


whole 


not be 
the 


to this study. 


here to work out 


Space may 
the details of 
matter but enough may be suggested to in- 
dicate what is meant by the accumulation 
of a fact basis for the selection and organi- 
zation of the subject matter for the science 
curriculum, 

When we undertake to study the statis- 
ties of births and deaths in this country 
we find that not all the states in the union 
have reliable statistics on these points 


Nearly half the 


certification of the causes of death 


not require 


and the 


states do 
registration of these data at some central 
bureau, and while all the states have laws 
regarding birth registration, these laws are 
quite inadequate in half of the states and 
quite adequate in only eight. It is evi- 
dent then at the outset that we need to 
impress the future citizens with the desir 
ability of adequate laws regarding birth 
and death registration, that we may have 


the statistics needed for an_ intelligent 
study of the causes of mortality. 
The second very apparent fact is that 


the death rate is very high in the early 
life. While the death rate for 
the population as a whole is 14 per 1,000 
1916), the death rate for children under 
one year is 164.3, or to put it in 
another way, one sixth of all those who die 
Just being a 


vears of 


of age 


are under one year of age. 
the dangerous occupation 
that we have in this country. The deaths 
under five years are 233.6 per 1,000, while 


baby is most 


for the next five year period they are only 
20.6 per 1,000. It is evident that 
regarding the proper care of 
needed in the com- 


very 
instruction 
infants is greatly 
munity. 
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The important causes of this high mor- 


ty rate are few. Inadequate care of 


mother f the newly born baby 
This 
is emphasized by the fact that nearly half 
of life. 


‘hea and intestinal diseases due pri 


count f 3.2 per cent. of them. 


he deaths occur in the first month 


to improper feeding and contami 


nated foods, ecount for 22.5 eent., 


per 
pneumonia and bronchial pneumonia for 
12.3 


ewhat 


per cent. These percents will vary 


for different regions. Thus in 
‘ago while the prime causes are the 

the mother is prone to get better 
‘ing the deaths from neglect to 
nt., but the deaths from diarrhea 
rise to 36.9 


The 


ordi- 


and other intestinal diseases 
per cent., pneumonia 16.4 per cent. 
contagicus diseases which we 


think of as the 


childhood, account for only 8.7 per cent. of 


acute 


narily great enemies of 


year. It is very 


need to 


the deaths of the first 
that we 


careful attention to the feeding of children 


evident then give more 


ind to their protection from the group of 
diseases which may be known as the im- 
pure air diseases. 

When we come to the children of school 
age, the important causes of mortality in 


the period from 5-9 years of age, are 


diptheria and croup, 17.5 per cent., acci- 


dents 15.8 per cent., tuberculosis 8.8 per 


cent., pneumonia and bronchial-pneumonia 


8.7 per cent., infantile paralysis 6.1 per 


eent., organic heart disease 4.5 per cent., 
measles 3.3 per cent., typhoid fever 3.2 per 
eent., scarlet fever 3.0 per cent., diarrhea 
and enteritis 2.7 per cent. These ten dis- 
eases it will be seen account for about 70 
of the deaths of this age. 

The same ten with one exception, are 


per cent. 


the important causes in the period from 
10-14 years of age, but the order of their 


importance is different, as follows: ac- 


eidents, tuberculosis, organie heart dlis- 
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ease, typhoid, pneumonia and _ bronchial 
pneumonia, diphtheria, infantile paralysis, 
fever, measles, Bright’s 


and 


meningitis, scarlet 


disease (takes place of diarrhea 
enteritis 

Thesé facts give sort 
needed to give us a scientific 


mater al to be 


data that are 
basis for a selection of the 
It is only a 
data 


used in the course of study. 


sample and much more extensive 


would be needed to determine the course, 


even in hygiene, but it is sufficient to 


illustrate the thesis that it is perfectly 
possible and eminently desirable to obtain 
fact to 
matter of the 


be difficult to 


mass of determine the 


some such 
eurriculum, This 


obtain It 


subject 
fact 


will probably entail surveys of social and 


basis may 


economie conditions, a determination of 


the fundamental concepts and generaliza 
tions that are most used in industry, the 
life, but 
fact 


ean we 


home, and social and political 


only when we do arrive at such a 


foundation for our curriculum 
present a convincing set of data that any- 
one interested can verify, and that will 


remove the making of a curriculum from 

the realm of personal bias and opinion to 

that of real science. 
Then the field 


instruction in science is in need of experi- 


whole of the me 


mental investigation. Aside from Ayer’s 


studies of the relative value of re present 


ative and diagrammatic drawings in lab 
oratory work, and Mayman’s investiga 


tion of the relative efficiency of the book 
method, the lecture method, and the lee- 
ture demonstration method in presenting 
certain topics of elementary physics,’ the 
untouched, To illustrate 


almost 


field is 


‘*The Psychology of Drawing 


1 Ayer, Fred. C 
Reference to Laboratory 
York, 1916. Maynard, Edward J., 


Elementary Science in Elk 


with Special Practise, 
Warwick and 
‘Teaching ’ 

Schools,’’ Publication 13 
Research, New York City 


menta 
Div. of Reference and 
Schools 
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the point, we use the laboratory method 


of presentation in science, indeed it is 


almost a pedagogical fetich among science 
teachers, and vet we have no quantitative 
standards to prove its worth. True we 
have much experience, but experience is 


We 


the same predicament as the old medieval 


proverbially a dear teacher. are in 


practitioners, who treated malaria with 


whiskey and quinine, and whose experi 
ence demonstrated the method was reason- 
efficient. Yet 
that one element in 


harm 


experiment 
the dose did 
that 


mosquito sereens are a much more effective 


ably scientific 


showed 


more than good, and also 


means of combating the disease. 


Finally, we need scientifically standard 


ized tests in science to determine in how 
accom- 


A be- 


ginning has been made along this line as 


far our methods are successful in 
plishing the really worthwhile aims. 
indicated by the following lists of tests 
already in existence. 


Bell, J. C. ‘‘A Test in Spe 
Journal of Educational Psycholoqy, Vol. 9, pp. 
199-210 

Caldwell, O. W. 
Publie School.’’ Survey, published by the Gen 
Ed. Board, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 

R. ‘**A 

School Science 


First-year Chemistry 


cience Teaching in the Gary 


Range of Information Test 
and Mathematics, 


Downing, E. 
in Seience.’’ 
Vol. 19, pp. 228-233. 

Greier, N. M. ‘*‘A Range of Information Test in 
Biology-Physiology.’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. 9, pp. 210-217. 

Greier, N. M. ‘‘A Range of Information Test in 
Biology-Zoology.’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Vol. 9, pp. 338-342. 

Jones, F. T. 
Physics and Chemistry.’’ 


Tests. Tests for 
Published by the au- 


‘*Union Science 
thor. 

Lackey, E. E. ‘‘A Seale for Measuring the Abil- 
ity of Children in Geography (The Hahn- 
Lackey Test).’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Vol. 9, pp. 443-451. 

Starch, D. R. 
University Supply Association, 
See 


‘*Geography Test. Physies Test.’’ 
Wis. 


The 


Madison, 


also his Educational Measurement. 


Maemillan Company. 
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Webb, H. A. ‘Preliminary Test in Chemistry.’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. X., Pp 
36-44 

Witham, Ernest C. ‘‘Standard Geography Test 
—The World for Fifth Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. IX., pp. 432-442 


Grades.’’ 


These tests all need standardization and 
many of them deal with a single phase of 
the they 


knowledge tests and we have yet to devise 


subject. Furthermore are al 
satisfactory tests to determine the pupils’ 
ability in seeing and solving problems and 
in appreciation of the subject matter. 

» 


Evuiot R. DowNnINnG 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
THE ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
JONATHAN LEMOYNE SNYDER 


AFTER an illness of only ten days, Dr. J. L 
Snyder, president emeritus of Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, passed away on October 22 
He was born in Butler County, Pennsylvania, 
1859, graduated from 
1896. He 


school in Pennsylvania and served as super- 


on October 29, and 


Westminister College in taught 
intendent of schools in Butler county for one 
year. In 1889 he became principal of the 
fifth ward school in Allegheny, Pennsylvania 
During his tenure of office in this place h¢ 
added the kindergarten and manual training 
to the curriculum. He was instrumental in 
the establishment of the state normal schoo 


Rock, 


made president of this institution, a positior 


at Slippery Pennsylvania, and was 


he retained but a short time on account of 
his election to the presidency of Michigan 
Agricultural College in February, 1896. He 
this 


until the summer of 1915, when he resigned. 


remained as president of institution 
Since his resignation he has resided in East 
Lansing and managed his business affairs and 
large farm. 

As president of Michigan Agricultural Col 
lege, Dr. Snyder brought about the establish- 
ment of the home economics course and the 
1910 of the Building. 


The veterinary course was established some 


erection in Women’s 
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irs later, as well as the course in forestry. 


Il nder his leadership the student body in- 
300 to 2 000. 
the 


placed on a more substantial financial founda- 


reased from about nearly 


Through his efforts, also, college was 


through the passage of a bill by the legis- 
ture, establishing a special tax, the income 
which was used for the college. 
A man of the highest moral standards him- 
self, he always insisted that those appointed 
positions in the college, during his admin- 
tration, should also have these standards, 
believing that ability as a teacher or investi- 
gator was not sufficient to warrant appoint- 
ment if not combined with high moral stand- 
He was criticized for this standpoint 
but it 
agreed now that his standpoint was right. 
the the following 
honorary degrees: in 1891, Ph.D. from West- 
College; 1908, LL.D. by the Uni- 
Michigan; 1915, Doctor of Agri- 
ilture from Syracuse University. He 


arried in 1892 and is survived by the widow 


ards. 


at various times is pretty generally 


He was recipient of 


nister 
rsity of 


was 
d three sons. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG 
ALSACE 


Paris correspondent of the 
Medical that 


niversity circles are engaged in working out 


French, the 


Journal of 


become 
the 
Association, 


having again 


American reports 
plans in order to make sure that the old Uni- 

rsity of Strasbourg shall not fall behind the 
standard to which it is entitled. The Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg is, in fact, three hundred 
While its official foundation dates 
1621, its 
nd back into the sixteenth century. 


VvearTrs old. 
from ~arliest beginnings really ex- 
More- 


waited for the 


d of the war before considering this sub- 


ver, the authorities had not 


ject. As early as two months after the en- 
1918), a 
course conducted in French was inaugurated. 


trance of the French (November 22, 


The other courses were soon organized, the 
Alsatian professors remaining at their posts, 
Wi ile 


certain professors were sent in tem- 


vrarily; officers who were university instruc- 
tors in civil life were also placed by the 


of the 
the 


authorities at 
faculties. In 


ilitary the disposal 


spite of difficulties, all 
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courses were soon conducted in French. From 


the beginning of hostilities, French had been 


prohibited by the German authorities and 


violations of this edict were subject to severe 


penalties. It required, therefore, a real effort 


on the part of all the instructors, even of 


young men who formerly had had a 


knowledge of French, in order to 


suthcient 
adapt them 
selves to instruction in this language 

The most difficult point to solve is, how the 
University of Strasbourg is to be assured the 
prosperous condition of affairs that it 
Betore the had 
whom 


the 


merits. 
war it 
half of 
Half 

) 


these it will, of course, lose. It will 


stu 
Alsace-Lor 


Germans; 


more than 2,U00 


dents, were from 


raine. students were 


} } 
“iso iose, 


through the natural course of events and by 


force of natural attraction, the students from 


Lorraine who heretofore attended the Uni 


for these will doubtless 
The 


Strasbourg has 


versity of Strasbourg, 
be drawn toward Nancy. has been 
that this 


only 800 


resuit 
year matriculated 
seems to be the 


able to 


students, which 


that the local field is 


This 
stitute a great 
half a 


larger attenda ice 


maximum 


furnish. number is too small to cor 


France there 
that 
The 


providing the university 


university. In 
universities have a 


than this. 


are dozen 
necessity 
therefore arises of 


with as many good courses and as many 


} 


tractive features as possible, in order 
duce a large contingent of students from 
side of Alsace to take up their studies here. 
Whatever man be done in the future, one 
may gain some idea of the present status of 
the medical faculty of this institution from 
the following: There are twenty 


The 


struction is given, then, by 


professional 


chairs. theoretical and practical in 


full 


fessors and twenty four assistants (chargés de 


twenty pro- 


cours). This instruction is open to students 


who have completed their premedical studies, 
including physics, chemistry and the natural 
sciences, and to those who are preparing, ac- 


cording to the German system, for their state 


examination (Staats-examen). 


A special course of instruction will be 


established for students who are too far ad 


vanced in their medical studies according to 


the mode of instruction of the German 








It t tinue according to the French 


These 


students will be attached, in the capacity of 


facu ies oO con 


plan without considerable loss of time. 


licentiates (stagiaires), to some service of 
general medicine or to a service of general 
surgery. Furthermore, special courses in clin- 
ical medicine (Profesors Bard and Blum), in 
clinical surgery. (Professors Sencert and 
Stolz), in pathologic anatomy and in general 
pathology have been provided for these ad- 


v inced students. 


THE SOCIETY FOR AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS 
IN FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 

fue Society for American Fellowships in 
French Universities, as has been announced 
in SCHOOL AND Socit gf has been organized by 
friends of French science and learning to 
assist in establishing, in its proper place of 
eminence in the mind of the American public, 
the standing and repute of French scholar- 
ship. It has long been felt that advanced 
students have not availed themselves of the 
field of 


study by the French universities partly be- 


great advantages offered in every 


cause these have not sufficiently been brought 
to their attention and partly through igno- 
rance of the fact that during the last twenty 
years most of the French universities have 
instituted advanced degrees, distinguished 
from degrees granted by the state to French 
training, accessible to 


eitizens of French 


properly qualified students from foreign 
countries. 

The society is prepared to initiate the move- 
ment of American students to French uni- 
versities in order to promote a better under- 
standing of these opportunities and to per- 
petuate the friendly relations now existing 
between the two countries by the award, on 
the basis of national competition, each year 
of a limited number of fellowships to com- 
petent graduates of American universities 
The method of selecting candidates and the 
duration and value of the fellowships are set 
forth in an announcement which may be ob- 
tained from Dr. I. L. Kandel, secretary, 576 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

It is expected that as many as twenty-five 
fellowships, distributed among the various 
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fields of science, 
One fellowship will 
but where the 
more fields of science is proportionately large, 
two fellowships may 
ship will be of the value of $1,000 a year and 
will be awarded 


shorter period is specified or unless cancelle 


will 


be awarded in each field, 


number of candidates in ons 


be granted. 


for two yes 


be awarded each year 








yr. " 


irs, unless 





for non-observance of the conditions. 


The following awards have 


the year 1919 


Goldman, 


S., Kenyon 


been made 


College, M 


University, A.B., University of Illinois, A.M., 1 


versity of Paris, 


win F 
Malzber 


y 


English philolo 


University of Kansas, B.S.Eng., geology 


Jenjamin, College of the City of N« 


yy 


Ke 


‘ 


York, A.B., Columbia University, A.M., New } 


School of Social Work, criminology and sociology 


Noyes, W. 


University of 


istry; Pilpel, E. 


} 
psy« nhoiogy > 


mond College 

of 
Wechsler, David, 
A.B., Columbia’ 


University 


London, 


tory. 


Jr., 


Montpellier, 
College of the Citv of New \ 
"niversity 


psychology ; 


Grinnell 


Coll re. A.B 


University of Paris, 


Landingham, 


A.M 


’ 


English 


Marion, University of Wiscons 
Harry 8., R 


A.B., University of Virginia, A.) 


nhil 
pou 


University 


Wright, Cuthbert V., H 


vard University, A.B., University of Besancon, 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


AT a special meeting of the board of 
tees held October 11 the following salary sc! 
ule was adopted to go into effect Novemb: r 


1919: 


Instructors 


Assistant 


Associate professors 


Professors .. 


professors. 


Per Annum 


$1,800-—2,400 


2, 500-3 ,000 
3,250-4,000 


4500-7 ,500 


Forr 
Per A 

$1 2900—1.8 
9 000 


onc 
» 


my 


, 500-6 


All members of the faculty are to r 
least the minimum of their grade 
With the beginning of this winter quart 


January 1, 1920, it was decided to requir 


all students the payment of a tuition 
$40 per quarter. 


¢ 


The new tuition fee will 


operate to increase the tuition now being | 


by professional students. 


special fees. 


The university’s income from the endow! 


The tuition f 


in addition to existing incidental and 
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has now practically reached its maximum. To paid expert staff, under 
meet the necessary expansion in its facilities S¥perimtendent, should 
of its teaching staff. the of administration 


of a tuition fee proved to be the 

id checki 

means Of increasing the unlver- . : 

taf r ; 

. . Stati peri 
»at the present time. 

al fellowships at $500 each per 

’ scholarsh ps at $200 each per 

been established for graduate stu- 

will become available 


winter quarter, January 1, 1920 


THE SITUATION IN THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 


‘RING was planned before t 
ymmissioner of education, 
November 14. The Pub 


iation has issued a statement 


s upon the questions: ] ‘isions 
endent of schools actually or nly school suppl 
chief executive of the New York City ment are 
s? Can the Board of Education legally des 
gnate its president or any one else to be, in effect, 
perintendent to him? Or must it, as thing hypnotic 
it retains him as superintendent, act the superficially ming ! thinking 
ll 1 


all administrative matters as i veculis ift ch, possesse 


individual, may be ap} successfull 
Dr. Ettinger characterizes the provisions of anything anywhere, whether he knows 
laws as a ‘‘ deliberate attempt to usurp author fundamental about it or not 
rightly lodged with the superintendent of Such a busi 
ols.’’ He states the theories underlying the 
uws to which he objects as follows: eal’’ way, just like that! Sens 


That the Board of Education shall retain abso larly business men, know that 
control over all matters of school administra all tommyrot; that y 
tion, whether they be of great magnitude or mi toht unless want - henatioet 
ite detail. ; 
That the Board of Education shall assume ex 
lusive control of the so-called business matters of the state commissioner will | 
the board thereby limiting the superintendent of unfortunate chaos 
ols to the supervision and direction of peda 
yogical matters 
That the power to adopt by-laws, rules and reg- THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP 
lations enables the Board of Education to as ' sak 
me and to delegate certain powers not conferred CoLLEGE courses des 
by statute, thereby curtailing and limiting the citizenship and to devel 
ower of the superintendent of schools and his 
rofessional ass clates, irrespective of the sweep 
g powers granted them by law, thus destroying 
the general scheme of pyramiding and subordina- 
on of authority which is one of the basic features 


f the statute. 


) be hoped, therefore, 


for both native bor: 


1 sia ” widen a great Wi 
To the average citizen, the position of the sup- besides a grea 
erintendent on all these points appears sound and Many fields, and 
reas nable. general pri 


In regard to the first, he maintains that the ing 





The aim of the courses as set forth in an an- 


nouncement of the university is as follows: 
It is evident that education for citizenship is 
generally regarded as one of the most important 


i 
problems confronting American schools to-day 


Committees conventions are 


and commissions and 


at work in all parts of the country to study Amer 
or revise courses of study 
fields, to 


activities 


icanization, to prepare 
promote 
both in 


+ 


in history, civies and related 
patriotism, and to plan various 
that 


and out of schools will develop eivie spiri 

and efficiency 
The teacher, 

has had good professional training of a 


this 


supervisor or administrator who 
general 
difficult 
is necessary to make some special 


efficient 


is unequal to with 


character cope 
problem It 
study of the equipment 


in knowledge, habits and mental attitudes; 


needed by the 


citizen 
of the extent to which this equipment can be pro 
Essential to such 


vided, and how to provide it. 


special studies is an adequate knowledge of the 


conditions and problems that confront the citizen; 
the nature of our social and political institutions 
and practises, the peculiar problems of democracy, 
the special ideals and traits of the American peo 
ple, and the like 

By teaching the precepts of better citizen 
ship and by laying emphasis on American his 
tory, traditions, ideals and national character 
istics, the courses it is said will act as a check 
on Bolshevism and other radical movements. 
Stress will be laid on the general principles 
of good civic spirit and patriotism, as well as 
on the practical difficulties that confront both 
the native American and the immigrant. 

A junior class in the Horace Mann High 
School gives what is called illustrative lessons 
in citizenship, including materials and meth- 


ods of instruction in citizenship. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

PresipeNT Hutcuins, of the University of 
Michigan, has consented to remain in office 
for another year owing to the difficulty in 
which the itself when it 
became evident that there was no immediate 


prospect of the appointment of a successor. 


university found 


Proressor C. R. Maxwe wy, of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, has been appointed dean of 
the college of education to succeed Dr. But- 
terworth, who has been called to Cornell Uni- 
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Dr. Frederick M. Foster, of Oberlin, 


Ohio, has been appointed professor of rural 


versity. 


education. 
A DEPARTMENT of vocational and industria] 
established at the Uni- 


versity of Texas under the direction of S. M 


instruction has been 


Ransopher. 

Dr. Wu. H. Auten, of New York City, is 
directing a survey of the state government 
Ohio reorganization to r 


with a view to a 


duce expenses and increase efficiency. He 5 
working under the the direction of a joint 


legislative committee authorized by the legis 


lature. 

principalship of Roxbur 
filled by 

Atwood, at or 

Necong 


Stanhope Boroughs, and since a major in tl] 


Mr. De 


THE supervising 
Township, N. J., has been 
Mr. William G. 


supervising principal of 


election of 
time 
United States Army. He succeeds 
Witt W. 
N. A. Richardson, superintendent of schoo! 
Jernardino, Cal., is nominated by 


Ingalis, resigned. 


at San 
Populists of his state for surveyor general 

Miss Marcuerite L. Situ, teacher of 
giene and physical in the Hor 
Mann School of Teachers College, Colum! 
University, has been elected a member of 
New York State Assembly for the nineteent! 
district. 

Proressor WituiaM H. Kreste has resign 
the chair of physics in the College of Will 
and Mary to accept the chair of physics 
Randolph-Macon College. Professor R. ¢ 
Young, of the State Normal School at C 
Girardeau, Missouri, has accepted the chair 
physics at William and Mary. 


training 


Dr. Greorce M. Janes, recently of the U 
versity of North Dakota, has been appoint 
professor of economics and head of the depart 
ment at Washington and Jefferson Colles 
Washington, Pa. 

Proressor WituiaM M. Hunpsown has resig 
as head of the department of economies at D 
Pauw University to take charge of the depart 
ment of publicity and campaign literatur: 
the State Life Insurance Company at Ind 


apolis, Ind. 
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Water Kerr Rarinsrorp has recently been 
appointed professor of design, and acting head 
f the school of architecture of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Professor Rainsford 
s the of the Reverend Dr. 
formerly of St. George’s Church in New York. 
He is a graduate of the Groton School and 
A.B. degree at Harvard in 1904, 
magna cum laude. He won a John Harvard 
scholarship, and 1912 was granted a diploma 
by the French government from the Ecole des 
Before the war Professor Rains- 


son Rainsford, 


took an 


Beaux Arts. 
ford was engaged in architectural practise in 
New York. During the war he was a captain 
in the 307th Infantry of the 77th Division, 


and was twice wounded. 


THE anniversary discourse was delivered at 
the New York Academy of Medicine on No- 
vember 6, by Reverend Charles Oubrey Eaton, 
D.D., on “New men for a new age.” 


Catvin Tuomas, professor of Germanic lan- 
guages and literature at Columbia University 
for twenty-three years, died on November 4. 
He had been in poor health for some time, but 
only became ill the day before his death. He 
was born near Lapeer, Mich., in 1854. 


[HE next session of the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
held in Louisville, Ky., on 
December 4 and 5, under the presidency of 
Professor Charles G. Maphis, of the Univer- 


sity of 


States will be 


Virginia. 

at the 
Baltimore meeting, the American Association 
for the 


In accordance with the vote taken 
Advancement of Science and the 
scientific societies affiliated with it 
will hold their annual meeting at St. Louis, 
Monday, Dr. 
Simon Flexner, director of the laboratories 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, will preside and the address of the 


national 


beginning on December 29. 


retiring president will be given by Professor 
John M. the 
Chicago. 


Coulter, of University of 

Tue plan for the exchange of professors 
between France and Italy has been definitely 
worked This project 
under advisement for several years, is based 


out. which has been 
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on the desirability of each of the two coun- 


tries possessing an exact knowledge of the 


other, and on the thought that in this manner 


a sort of common intellectual atmosphere 


might be created between the two nations. 


Such a plan of exchange will give the French 
and Italian professors of all ranks definite 
native country, 


outside of their 


which will afford an opportunity for an ex- 


missions 


tended sojourn during which a friendly na- 
hand. 


thought that scientific research will be facili- 


tion can be studied at first It is also 


tated by this innovation. 


Mr. Jonn D. Rockerevier has 
additional $10,000,000 to the Rockefeller In- 
The institute’s 


given an 


stitute for Medical Research. 


endowment for research work now amounts 


to $27,000,000. 


Zi, 


Louis Comrort Tirrany has created a foun- 
dation bearing his name for the encourage- 
ment of American art to assist worthy art 
students who are without the financial means 
their studies under 
Mr. 


estate and collection at Cold Spring Harbor 


to pursue competent 


teachers. Tiffany has turned over his 


has contributed one million 
Work 


has already been begun on the buildings on 


and in addition 


of dollars to support the foundation. 
the estate to convert them into dormitories 
and studios, and it is expected that the first 
That 
composed of men, but later it is said that 
The foundation at 


class will be admitted May 9. will be 
women will be admitted. 
first will be open only during the summer, but 
later it is planned to keep the institution run- 
will be 
charged the students for living expenses. Mr. 
Tiffany said of his “My in- 


tention, is to prove a place where artists who 


ning the year around. A small fee 


foundation. 


had elementary training and who show real 
ability can work in sympathetic and inspir- 
will of 


necessary rules which must be observed, but 


ing surroundings. There course be 
there will be no head master to prescribe cast 
iron methods of teaching to which all must 
conform. My hope is by stimulating love of 


beauty and imagination to give free play to 


development with out the trammels of schools 


or conventions.” 








riation of $10,000,000 for the 


promotion of technical education in Canada 


vas recently passed by Parliament. The sum 
to be expended in gradual amounts during 
A provision in the law 


the next ten vears. 


restricts the application of the public money 
to the development of technical education for 
the sake of industry and the mechanical arts. 


The term “technical education ” includes any 


form of vocational, technical, or industrial 


training. 
Ir is planned to establish a post-graduate 
We stern Uni- 


The department is 


chool In medicine in Reserve 


versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 


intended to offer opportunities for further 


study of practising physicians who desire to 
acquaint themselves with current medical and 


surgical investigation. The course will begin 


next June, and is being arranged by a com- 


mittee of three members of the faculty of 


the school of medicine. There will be short, 


intensive courses, without degrees, and a 


longer course, which will lead to the degree 
of A.M. in medicine 


for regular students who may 


The latter is especially 
designed wish 
to continue their study before taking up their 
the 


establishment of several teaching fellowships. 

THE Journal of the American Medical As- 
states that the National Council of 
the 


practise It will be in connection with 


sociation 


Education has authorized trial in three 


schools of Buenos Aires of a system of teach- 
Montel- 


This system contemplates teaching in 


ing hvgiene suggested by Dr. José F. 
lano. 


concrete form only those fundamental prin- 


ciples of practical usefulness the truth of 


which has been demonstrated, and to furnish 
this in as objective a form as_ practicable. 


The 


practical knowledge that may be necessary for 


purpose is to give the children some 
the preservation of their health, and in such 
that thor- 
oughly and it will be impressed on them for 
life. Dr. furnished 


the first chart he is going to use which shows 


a form they will understand it 


Montellano has already 


the progress of phagocytosis, including the 
composition of the blood, the red and white 
corpuscles, the introduction of microbes, their 


destruction, ete. Similar charts will be em- 
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different 


diseases and approved prophylactic methods. 


ployed to show the progress of the 


Two important industrial fellowships in the 
department of 


ished by the 


it the University of Chicago. 


botany have just been estab 
Gypsum Industries Association 
Each fellow 
ship provides a stipend of $750 and also $300 
for the material and 


purchase of special 


apparatus. 


Ir is reported in School that the public 


school teachers of New York City are becom 


ing interested in the community and coopera 
tive buying movement that is sweeping over 
Nationa 

headquart rs 
Fifth Avenu 


well known teachers are volunteeri: 


the country and many have joined the 
Organization 
and show rooms at No. 366 
Twenty 
their services to explain to their associates th 
methods by means of which the organization 

reducing the high cost of living by selling 
merchandise considerably lower than the r 
tail dealers sell it. The Brooklyn Associati 

of Teachers held a meeting in the Brookly: 
Training School for Teachers, when Georg 
A. Melbourne, the organizer and manager of 
the National Cooperative Organization gave 

history of the work and explained the advar 

tages and benefit to be derived from member 
ship. Jonathan C. Day, commissioner of mar 
kets, also spoke. The executive committee of 
the association endorsed the organization after 
President George M. Davison, F. M. Kent 
chairman of the Committee on Cooperatio1 

and other members had investigated it. Dr. 
Clyde L. Jeffords, president of the New York 
High School 
representing 
looked into the 
being made to interest the 


Women 


Teachers’ Association and officers 


other organizations have als 
Efforts are now 
Interborough As 


Fed 


subjects. 


sociation of Teachers and the 


eration of Teachers Associations. 


A COUNTER move to the effort of the Amer! 
ean Federation of Teachers and the Americ 
Federation of Labor to gain the support of 
unionized Missouri body of teachers is seen 
the action of the Southeast Missouri Teache 
Association, which recently voted to reorgan 
an old state organization of teachers to obtai1 
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ter salaries and suitable school legislation 
The Southwest Teachers Association has com- 
inicated a similar action. In St. Charles 
County, the teachers meeting jointly with 
unty school boards voted down a proposal 
they ‘unionize and affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. Salaries of 
ese teachers vary from $38 to $90 a month 
\ resolution emphatically opposing the organ 
ration of a union of teachers for affiliation 
th labor organizations was adopted by the 
Pittsburgh meeting of the Kansas State Teach- 
rs’ Association on November 7. The opinion 
the teachers was that they owed first al 
ince to the parents of the pupils under 
r instruction, and accordingly could not 
subjected to possible sympathetic strik« 
rders 
Tnose Columbia University students whose 
ges bring them within the provisions of the 
Slater law began bi-weekly drills on October 
16 at the 22d Regiment Armory, Fort Wash- 
ngton Avenue and 168th Street, in accord- 
nee with orders issued recently by Major 
] Wesley Lyon, of the New York State 
rraining Commission. State instructors will 
be in charge. The students, all of whom are 
etween the ages of sixteen and nineteen, will 
be divided into six companies, A to F, and 
ill drill twice a week, on Mondays and Tues- 
days, unwil further orders. Notice has been 
sent to each student ordering him to report 
the armory, unless he can show cause for 
exen ption. The only stated cause of exemp- 
mentioned in Major Lyon’s order will 
leet students who are enrolled in the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps at Columbia, 
hich under the supervision of Lieutenant- 
onel A. R. Edwards is offering courses 
both the theoretical and the practical side 
military training. Enrollment for this in- 
truction will be accepted by the state com- 
ssion in lieu of the drill required under the 
Slater law. New York University and City 
College will be practically unaffected by the 
enforcement of the law. Both of these insti- 
tutions already have compulsory drill for 
freshmen and sophomores under the direction 


of officers of the regular army. At Fordham, 
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where there is no military organization of 
any kind, the Slater law drills wi probably 
be on the same model as those at Columbia 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


TEACHING THRIFT IN THE SCHOOLS 


From the beginning of the thrift movemen 
it has been evident that the school offered th: 
most fruitful field for thrift instruction. In 
deed it at once became apparent that it is no 
easier to teach adults who have been extrava 
gant how to be thrifty than it is to teach 
them other things with which they have had 
no previous acquaintance. It has become 
clear, therefore, as one prominent educator 
remarks “if we make the America of to 
morrow thrifty, we can only do so by teach 
ing thrift to the children of to-day.” 

For the brief time the movement has been 
in progress in the schools it has mad phe 
nomenal progress. The essay contest in 
augurated in 1916 by the National Educatio 
Association at the instigation of the Amer 
ican Society for Thrift aroused widespread 
interest and resulted in essays written by 
more than 22,000 school children. Other 
essays written by progressive teachers were 
published in a monograph by the Nationa 
Edueation Association in January, 1917 
This monograph contained many valuable 
suggestions for teaching thrift in the schoo 
and should therefore be re garded as a pioneer 
in this field. 

The entrance of the United States into the 
war naturally gave an enormous impetus to 
the thrift movement. Indeed it at once at 
tained widespread popularity through the 
fact that in conjuncti nn with the campaign 
for thrift education the government for the 
first time offered to the general public sa 
ind convenient securities in the form 
Thrift and War Savings Stamp No educa 
tional movement, therefore, has ever received 
a more ready and universal approval from al 
sources than the thrift movement has secured 

This popular approval has been reflected in 
such resolutions as were adopted by the De 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
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Education Association at Chicago March 1, 


1919: 

As essential to character formation, to the wel 
fare of the American people, and to the promotion 
of a national habit, we urge that the present na 
tional program of thrift 
of Thrift and War Savings Stamps become a per 


instruction, and the sale 


manent part of the public school procedure. 


A few months later at its annual meeting 
held at Milwaukee the National 
Association declared in a resolution: 


Education 


this thrift and savings movement, 


and urge all elementary schools, secondary schools 


We endorse 


and higher schools to make compulsory the teach 
ing of thrift and savings, and thereby give it a 
place of permanence in the curriculum. 


It may be assumed, therefore, that our 
brief experience in teaching thrift has re- 
sulted in very unusual popularity. Indeed, 


for thrift instruction one 
declared: “I 
is of more practical 
Most super- 
intendents would probably not go so far, but 


in his enthusiasm 
school superintendent believe 
that the thrift habit 


value than anything we teach.” 


there are very few of them who have not been 
glad to make a modest place in the curricu- 
lum for thrift instruction. 

Having had a few years of thrift instruc- 
tion in the schools it seems quite proper to 
inquire what this experience has taught us. 
We shall then be better able to know what 
steps to take for the promotion of thrift 
teaching in the schools. 

In the first place it became 
once that teachers had long been emphasizing 
principles of thrift in their various classes 
without thrift. 


Arithmetic problems in investing money at 


apparent at 


ealling it instruction in 
compound interest, conservation of our nat- 
ural resources in geography, the biography of 
successful men, and industry and ideals of 
thrift portrayed in literature have all done 
their part in setting forth the principles of 
thrift. 

Naturally, therefore, it was quite generally 
agreed at the beginning that the greater part 
of thrift instruction should be done in corre- 
For instance, the 
“Thrift in the 


lation with other subjects. 


outline course of study, 
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Schools,” issued by the Savings Division of 
the United States Treasury Department was 
designed “to place in relief those portions of 
the various subjects in the curriculum which 
material best adapted to the 
It is intended primarily 


constitute the 
teaching of thrift. 
to be used in connection with the subjects 
Also A. H. end 


their recent 


now in the eurriculum.” 


a 2 


“ Thrift and Conservation,” state (p. 67): 


Chamberlain in book, 


It seems wise that thrift be taught through its 
application to other school studies and activities 
Arithmetie, 
economy, 


history, biography, geography, do 


mestic household art, the industries, 
agriculture, health and hygiene, ete., may be used 


as valuable avenues for thrift instruction. 
that this has 


pursued in 


In general it may be said 


been the usual method most 
schools, although a certain amount of direct 
instruction in thrift has undoubtedly been 
given through the medium of morning talks 
and special exercises. 

The correlation of thrift with the subjects 
already in the curriculum was undoubtedly a 
wise method of introducing thrift instruction 
into the schools. It secured the cooperation 
of those who naturally view sudden changes 
in the curriculum with varying degrees of 
apprehension. Has the 
change in attitude as to whether the subject 


time come for a 


of thrift should be taught as a corollary of 
other subjects in the curriculum? There are 
undoubtedly important reasons for giving the 
subject of thrift an independent place in th: 
curriculum. 

At the present time the material for thrift 
plastic stage. Sug 


instruction is in the 


gestions are forthcoming from numerous 


sources. They are nearly all fragmentary i! 
nature and few of them coincide closely. 
one instance the teacher emphasizes conser- 


be st 


another 


vation material in geography as the 


material for teaching thrift, while 


emphasizes problems of earning, spending 
and investing money in arithmetic, and stil 
another the instances in history where peop! 
have lived and prospered through the practis 
of economy and frugality. Each 
permitted wide freedom in choosing what sh 


thrift. Moreover, 


teacher is 


desires for her lesson in 
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since a thrift lesson may be taken from al- 


most anything in human experience, if 


properly emphasized, the teacher is not only 
free to take her thrift 


any subject in the curriculum but from any 


lessons from almost 
art of any subject in the curriculum. 
Such a method, or rather lack of method, 


When- 


movement is 


‘ teaching thrift will ultimately fail. 
ever the stimulus of the thrift 


reduced or removed the present motivation 
the various subjects in the curriculum 
ceeasionally for the teaching of thrift will 


be diminished—perhaps even abandoned—by 
those teachers who are unable to keep before 
them the importance of thrift instruction. 
As a result it will be impossible to follow the 
judgment of the educational leaders of the 
country, as represented in the resolution of 
the National which 


Education Association 


urged the making of instruction in thrift 
permanent and compulsory. The very in- 
definite and unmethodical way of teaching 


thrift in the schools now being indulged in, 
beginning, will in 


Thrift 


organized in 


although excellent as a 


the end be unsuccessful. teaching 


must be definitely order to 


justify a place in the school 


curriculum. 
The first essential to this more definite or- 


permanent 


ganization is a better agreement as to what 
the eontent of thrift should in- 
clude. We should no longer expect to choose 
our examples of thrift material ad libitum 
from any part of the curriculum which hap- 


To be 


sure, certain phases of various subjects will 


instruction 


pens to please the individual teacher. 


still perform a very important service to the 
course of thrift instruction as they are now 


taught. There is a very considerable body 
of material, however, which is not so closely 
related to the subjects now in the curriculum 
hich may properly be called thrift material 
primarily. 
This body of material is composed of those 
facts which relate the individual to the world 
which he lives and moves. It consists in 
the first place of a careful analysis of what 
hrift is and the necessity for it in the life 


Methods 


f keeping money records of projects engaged 


the individual and the nation. 
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Then 


there is a long list of possibilities in invest 


in by children are certainly important. 


ment with which young people should have an 
intelligent acquaintance, such as the advan 
tages of savings banks, War Saving Stamps, 
Postal savings banks, government and muni 


stocks 


building and loan associations and real estate 


cipal bonds, industrial and bonds, 


mortgages. There is a place, too, for a sane 
and unbiased consideration of the place and 
of life : 


saving money. 


) 


insurance in one’s plan for 
Methods of 
budgets, followed by an introduction to house 
hold 


There are many other subjects but these will 


function 
buying, personal 
accounts are exceedingly important. 
give some idea of what is néeded. 

The suggestion will be made at once that 
this is almost entirely money thrift. So it is, 
and no apology is offered therefor. Its virtue 
lies first in the fact that it is definite, second 
that it is the most important part of thrift, 
third 


teaching it. 


that as yet our schools are not 
If we could have thrift of this 


character, taught from the social as well as 


and 


the personal point of view, we should accom- 
plish a definite step in advance in the educa- 
tional world. 

also 


this character 


danger 


in thrift of 
another 


A course 


avoids serious into which 
thrift instruction is constantly likely to fall. 
Thrift is an 


its effectiveness must 


abstract virtue which in order 


to retain forever be in- 
culeated in the minds of each new generation. 
It should not, however, be taught purely as 
One _ should 


there is always some concrete way in 


an abstract virtue. remember 
that 
which abstract virtues may be expressed more 
Modern educational theory 


is insisting that the schools encourage pupils 


or less perf tly : 


to express what they learn in definite actions 
This is one of the chief reasons for the con- 


been 


tent of 


suggested. By 


the course in thrift which has 


en phasizing the concrete 


through which thrift may be prac 
tised as well as the general characteristics of 
is believed that 


theory 


avenues 


thrift it there will be a sane 
balance 
will insure an interesting and vital treatment 


between and practise which 


of the subject. 


Having assigned a more or less definite 
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content to thrift instruction the natural re- 


sult is that thrift, or perhaps it may as well 


be called personal economies, should have its 


definite place in the sehool curriculum. It 
can not be expected that subject matter of 
the type mentioned will be included exten- 


sively in any of the subjects of the present 
curriculum. Certainly it will never assume 


the importance it deserves if dealt with in 
this It this that is 


driven to the conelusion that in order to in- 


way. is for reason one 
sure the permanence of thrift instruction we 
must it definite and a 
definite place in the curriculum where it can 
stand its feet. 


Such definite instruction ought to go a long 


a content 


assign 


on own 


way toward overcoming the present awe 
which comes over an individual when he has 
any thing to do with money except the earn- 

Banking 


ex- 


ing and thoughtless spending of it. 
should be common 
individual from 
handle 


and investing money 


periences with every almost 
when he 
As it is, many, perhaps the majority 


the time or she begins to 


money. 
can sympathize with Stephen Lea- 
he I go into a 


rattled, the 


of people, 
cock when declares “ when 


bank I the clerks 


wickets rattle me, the sight o 


get rattle me, 
rattles 
moment I 


hesita- 


f money 
Everything rattles me. The 
cross the threshold of a bank I 
If I attempt to transact business I 


me. 


am a 


ting jay. 


become an irresponsible idiot.” 

So let us have in our schools a definite 
course in thrift, and let it be largely a course 
in money economy. Nothing but good ean 
possibly come of it. Children will learn that 
money has other purposes than to be spent 
immediately on frivolous nothings. They 


will learn to balance large future wants 
against present whimsical impulses. In_ so 
doing they will learn to overcome temptation 
and avoid evil. In later life alsq a host of 


evil temptations will be removed by financial 
independence. “ He looks the whole world in 
the face, for he owes not any man,” was true 
of village blacksmith: it indicates the 
mighty force for the of character 
which the practise of thrift can contribute 
the life of any man. Indeed, the practise 
of the basie factors in good 


the 


making 


to 
of thrift 


one 


is 


citizenship 


be t} 


will 
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A nation of thrifty individuals 


best guar 


national pr sperity. 


intee 


ot 


personal 


anc 


Georce F. Zoox 


QUOTATIONS 
IN COLLEGE 


DEMOCRACY 


1" 
1 HERE 


is something admirable, heroic, 


; 
A 


+ 


curiously tinged with melancholy, in the effort 


which so many of our colleges are making t 
democracy 


restore 


the 


ancient 


spirit 


of 


Undergraduate life is ruled, they lament, not 


by true representatives of its character 


ability, 


club or fraternity men, membership in whic 


mainly 


Is 


( 


letermined 


by 


outside 


ani 


considera 


tions, such as the fact of coming from on 


of the leading preparatory schools. T) 
group says The Harvard Advocate, const 
tutes “a small part of the class”; yet eve 


at that 


which 


emerge 


the le 


aders 


and 


The remainder of each class, who have ce 


without 


previous 


reputation 


or 


friendshiy 


but by a small and exclusive group of 


‘it becomes broken into cliques from 
organizers.” 


“exists as a large, inchoate, and inarticulat 


mass.” 


upon graduation a great majority of men 


amor 


tutions 


g the 
‘wider friendships in college.” 


may unfortunate 


things 


less 


be 


they 


hi 


ave 


most 
( ther 


in tl 


miss 


in 


1s 


spect or less frank in self-analysis, but 


evil is widespread and well-nigh universa! 


It 
to 


versities established unions modeled upon the 
Union at Oxford, which was thought to ha 

wrought a social in 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century 


is also very ancient, at least 


undergraduate chronology. 


miracle 


At the 


democrat 


vy. 


} 


ing of the present century many of our u 


accorall 


the Oxford Union had in fact done this; |! 
that glory had long departed, so that it 


as 


then, 


i 


t is now, 


and 


its 


as 


Ameri 


imitations have inevitably become, the res 


only of those who have no truly social affilia- 


In America the unions are little us¢ 
und 


tions. 
even by 
ecraduate 


though 


these. 


on 


The 
seldc | 


life 


occasions 


real 
n 
they 


darken 


leaders of 
their 
foregather 


d 


t} 


admirably and heroically, out of a sens¢ 


duty to college democracy. 





pel 


i 


er 








When filling out class questionnaires 


| 
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more hopeful project is the division 


body 


into colleges 


Oxford 


each undergraduate shall be 


undergraduate 


ids,” also after the manner, 


rganic community and thrown into con- 


and inevitable contact with some hun- 


ilreds of others—in the common room and the 


room, at work and at play. <A former 
nt of Prineeton undertook to introduce 
juad” system; but he postulated as a 
measure the abolition of the 


pper-class clubs. This was abhorrent to the 
Oxford idea, which regards both the residen- 
tial college and the university club as nec- 
essary to a fully functioning social order. It 
vas equally abhorrent to Princeton—and not 
unnaturally so, for the Princeton club system 
was, and still 
nd most truly democratic in all our univer- 


sities. At 
introduced, but 


is, the most wisely regulated 


Harvard the system was actually 


also with a difference. The 


freshman class is divided into groups, each 


But the 


Prepara- 


ng in a separate “ dormitory.” 


ngement lasts for a year only. 
ry schools cliques are formed in spite of it; 


nd, after the freshman year, they rule un- 


ecked as of yore. Instead of “ extravagant 


“ 


pes” of “a new kind of democracy,” the 
freshman dormptories “ have not actually pro- 
than 


‘have undoubtedly widened ac- 


luceed any more democracy before.” 


though they 
iaintanceship and offered at least the oppor- 


tunity for men to mix.” 


It is 


that 18 needed, not only 


indeed “a new kind of democracy ” 
in universities but in 


whole. A 


leges and our cities alike were small, and 


nation as a century ago our 


men in them were of much the same 
Classmates of necessity knew one an- 
well. To-day life is infinitely multitu- 
ous, infinitely diversified. It can be made 
tunction only by subdivision and intensive 
rganization. The trouble with the freshman 
lormitories is that they are the end-all of the 
new kind 
effective, life in 


n+ 


of democracy.” To be at all 
residential units* has to be 
inued, as it is at Oxford, for three or four 


rs T he 
that it 


Harvard 


But 


original intention at 


should be so continued. 


member of 


adequate. 


Meantime, it 


mu¢ h 


graduate world still dreams 


racy however melancholy 


™— 1] 
strives heroicaily to 


aspirations, 


achieve it. Far more keenly than any out 


sider, it realizes its own sins of snobbishness 


and exclusiveness, its own misfortune in the 
inchoate, 


Those 


pe rspective 


presence in each class of a “ large, 


and inarticulate mass” of outsiders 


who see the situation in wider 


know that the fault springs from an ancient 
defect 


undergraduate 


from any original 


New York Times. 


in organization, not 


sin, The 


THE PROPOSED TEACHERS’ COUNCIL 
OF THE CINCINNATI PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


THE committee having under consideration 
the question of organizing a teachers’ council 
has made its report. The School Index re 
ports that the proposed council provides for 
democratic participation of the teachers in 
matters of school government. 

The committee consisted of Mr. C. E 
Thomas, and Mr. E. M 
ing the High School Teachers’ Association, 
Mr. FE. D. Lyon and Mr. J. W. Bursk of the 
Principal’s Association, Mr. C. J. Brooks and 
Mr: E. P. Reeve of the Schoolmasters Club, 
Miss Fstelle Ballauf and Miss Esther Wilson 
of the Women Teachers’ Association, and Mrs. 
Woolley and Mr 


senting the directors of 


> } ‘ 
Benediec . 


represent- 


Roberts, chairman repre- 
departments and the 
The 


‘“ommittee’s re 


superintendent's office. 
port is as follows: 


1. A teachers’ council shall be organized 
Cincinnati public schools, the purpose 
shall be to stimulate interest in the 
schools, to consider matters of school policy 
organization and to report upon such matte 
referred to it by the super! 
schools or the Board of Education 
The Teachers’ C 
shall be chosen annually on the third Wednesday 


may be 


2 a) members of the uneil 
in the manner prescribed below 


shall 


in November, 
(b Each 


school eleet one representat ve 
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from its own number for each fifteen teachers (ex 
cluding the principal) or fraction thereof, who is 
paid on the school pay roll on the first of No 
vember A teacher is one who is required by law 
to have a teacher’s certificate, and a school is each 
organization, including colonies, which has its own 
separate pay roll. 

Each special department shall elect one repre- 
from its number for each fifteen 


Fentative own 


teachers (excluding the director) or fraction 
thereof, who is paid on the special department pay 
roll on the first of November. 

The principals’ Association shall elect one rep 
resentative from its own number for each fifteen 
members or fraction thereof who is on the roll of 
the association on the first of November. 

3. All members of the Teachers’ 


be elected for a term of one year, this term be- 


Council shall 
ginning on the first of December. No person shall 
be a member of the council for more than three 
years consecutively. 

4. The Teachers’ shall 
ganization on the first Wednesday of December 
At this meeting, 


Council meet for or 
and shall choose its own officers. 
it shall elect the members of the executive com 
mittee deseribed below. 

5. The Teachers’ Council shall hold its regular 
quarterly October, Feb- 
ruary and April, which shall be open to the pub- 
lic. Special meetings shall be held at the call of 


meetings in December, 


the president, or at the request of a majority of 
the executive committee or at the request of fifteen 
members of the council, or at the request of fifty 
tachers. 

6. The Teachers’ Council may by a two thirds 
vote of all its members order a referendum vote 
upon any matter and must do so at the request of 


not less than four hundred teachers. The manner 


of the referendum shall be determined by the 
Teachers’ Council. 
7. (a) The Teachers’ Council shall choose, an 


nually at its organization meeting on the first Wed 
nesday in December, an executive committee of 
fifteen of its members. The executive committee 
shall consist of ten representatives from the ele- 
mentary schools, one from the special schools, two 
from the high schools, one from the special de 
partments, and one from the Principals’ Associa 
tion. No person shall be a member of the execu- 
tive committee for more than two years consecu- 
tively. Not more than one member of the execu 
tive committee shall be chosen from any one school 
or department. 


(b) The executive committee shall meet regu- 
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larly once each school month, and shall submit 
report to each regular quarterly meeting of the 
Teachers’ Council. 

(c) The executive committee shall consider al] 
referred to it by the Teachers’ Coun 


and may appoint special committees, of its ow: 


matters 


number or of others, to study any matters sul 





mitted to it and to formulate reports upon th: 
same. It may originate consideration of matters 
other than those referred to it by the 
Council. It 


matter placed before it by petition of not less thar 


Teachers 


must consider and report upon any 
fifty teachers. 
, 8. The Teachers’ 


ings and recommendations as it deems best to the 


Council shall report such fi 


superintendent of schools or the Board of Edu 
tion, including, in all eases where a referendum has 
been held, the result of said referendum. 

9. This form of organization shall be effective 
has been ratified by not less than thre: 
Section 


when it 
fourths of all the units mentioned in 
namely, schools, special departments and prin 
pals’ associations, and has received the approval of 
the superintendent of schools and the Board 
Education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE VIR 
GINIA EDUCATION COMMISSION 


Tue Virginia Assembly of 1918 created an 
Educational Commission, consisting of two 
members of the House of Delegates, two 
members of the Senate, the superintendent 
public instruction, and three persons wi 
were to be engaged in work connected wit! 
the public free school system, to be named 
by the governor. The purpose of the cor 
mission was to make a thorough study of t 
school laws, conditions and needs of the Vir- 
ginia schools, and a comparative study of pro- 
gressive systems of education. 

The commission consisted of the following 
members: Hon. Charles H. Rolston, Ho 
Franklin Williams, Jr., Hon. C. O'’Cor 
Goolrick, Hon. G. Walter Mapp, Miss Bessie 
Taylor, Professor C. G. Maphis, Superintend 
ent Blake G. Newton, and State Superinter 
ent Harris Hart, chairman. 

The commission secured the services of | 
Alexander Inglis, of Harvard University, as 
director of the survey, and under his leader 
ship and direction, a thorough and complete 


study has been made of the public school sys 


ir 
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connected 


had 


leading educational 


tem of the state. Dr Inglis 


th him some of the 

pecialists of this country and the cooperation 
f the General Education Board. 

Dr. Inglis has submitted his report to the 

mission and the final report of the com- 

is now in the hands of the printer. 

lhe principal recommendations of this report 

re civen below. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


1. To provide for a State Board of Education 
appointed by the governor 

To provide that the state superintendent be 

ointed by the State Board of Education, that 


his term be for five years, his appointment be de 


ermined without reference to place or residence 
his relation to said board be that of its ad 
strative and executive officer. 

Education of 


duty of appointing division superintendents in 


To relieve the State Board of 


er to provide for their appointment by local 
a list of eligibles, 
To provide that the 


nty and city boards from 

vared by the state board. 

Board of Education shall exercise legislative 
judicial control over the schools 

To provide that the county, rather than the 

be the unit of school administration, and 

» school affairs of such unit be under the 
neral control of a school board of five, to be 
elected by the qualified voters of such county or 
ity, and that the present electoral board, district 
school board, and county board be abolished. 

5. To provide for a wise and just manner of 
listributing the state school funds to remove the 
mitation that higher grades may not share, and 
to change the age of school attendance. 

6. To provide for local tax for school purposes 
ind to remove the limit of five mills from the con- 
stitution and fix a limit to be determined by law. 

7. To remove the constitutional limitations on 
the compulsory attendance law. 


AMENDMENTS TO STATUTES 


1. To provide a standard school term of nine 
months for elementary and high-school grades. 

2. To fix the age of school attendance at from 
six to nineteen years. 

To provide for an accurate school census in 
1920 and for every five years thereafter and for 
1 cumulative census for each intervening yar. 

+. To provide that state owned text-books be 
furnished to pupils. 
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5. To increase the fund for teachers’ salaries, 


by increasing the state tax from fourteen to 


twenty-five cents and to provide a minimum sal 


+ 


ary based on minimum professional qualificat 
.5. To provide that the State Normal School for 


LOTS 


the training of teachers be placed under the 
Board of Edi 

Normal! 

abolish« 


trol of the State 
7. To 


ments 


provide that 
in high schools be 
8. A recommendation that state institutions of 
higher learning be operated upon an all year basis, 
with special provision in the summer quarter for 
teachers in the publie schools 

9. To provide for an efficient system of high 
schools without retarding the development of th 
elementary schools and recommending an appro 
priation therefor. 

10. To provide for the development of voca 
tional education and recommending a special ap 
propriation for training in home economics. 


11. To 


schools, and for the proper supervision of school 


provide for physical training in the 
and community sanitation, 

12. To provide for the development of the edu 
eation of negroes. 

13. To provide for the proper organization and 
levelopment of the small rural schools 

14. To provide for the salary of the division 
superintendent of schools on a fair and equitable 
basis. 

15. To provide for more liberal state support to 
the teachers’ pension fund 

16. To provide adequate financial support for 


the public-school system. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF ORAL AND SILENT READING IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF EVANSTON 


THis study was undertaken in order to 
make a complete survey of the reading ability 
of the children in the public schools of 
Evanston, L[llinois. It 
discover the efficiency of individual pupils in 


each kind of reading; whether they are good 


seemed desirable to 


in one sort and not in another; whether there 
are periods in which one or the other form 
of reading is emphasized by the teachers, and 
shown in the results of the teaching; and 
what are the extremes of ability in a single 
These, and other problems, are 


task 


age or grade. 


relevant to the general imposed upon 
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teachers in training pupils to get the thought 
from the printed page. The study shows 
such correlations as will throw light upon the 
bilities of children in the different grades 


to read orally and silently, and also the corre- 


tions tested in both oral and silent reading, 


beginning with the third grade and ending 
th the eighth. 
The Kansas Silent Reading Test, devised 


by Dean Kelley, was used to test silent read- 
ing of all children, and Gray’s Oral Reading 
Test for testing oral reading. A group of 
fifteen seniors and graduate students from the 
of at 
University, trained the details of giving 


these tests, carried on the investigation dur- 


department education Northwestern 


in 
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as the median pupil of the eighth grade, and 


that there are three children 


in the eighth 
grade who can read no better than those of the 
median group of the third grade. The re- 


markable range of variation in abilities to 
read silently among children in any grade is 
fact Of the 331 


tested in the sixth grade there is a 


a striking also. children 


range of 
reading ability from a zero score to forty-five 
It is inconceivable that children who differ so 
much from each other in their ability to get 
thought from the printed page in a giver 
time, should be assigned the same tasks in the 
preparation of a history, geography or scienc: 
assignment, in which reading rapidly is re- 
quired. It would that by 


seem the simple 


ing a period of approximately eight weeks. process of trial and error students in a single 

Table I. shows the seore distribution of the grade would be distributed more nearly about 
Silent Reading by grades. It is clear that the central tendency. Certainly there must 
the results of teaching silent reading to chil- be something quite seriously wrong with our 
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dren in the Evanston elementary schools are 
far from uniform. This we might expect, yet 
it is a remarkable fact that practically one 
hundred children in the third grade can not 
In 
systems a child has read at least ten books 
by the time he has reached the third grade. 
This ineludes the regular texts, and the sup- 
plementary readers furnished by the Board of 
And yet Table I. shows that this 
large number of children in this grade are 


read silently. most of our city school 


Education. 


almost helpless when asked to read and cor- 
rectly interpret simple passages which should 
be well within their grasp. It is also remark- 
able that there are at least fifteen children in 
the third and fourth grades who read as well 


teaching process when it permits such a wide 


divergence of ability to exist in a class ob 


viously held together for educational purposes 


Table II. is a distribution of the Ora 
Reading scores grade by grade. The tend 


ency toward wide distribution of abilities in 
a single grade is fully as obvious here as in 
Table I. Third grade children vary from 

score of ten to seventy-five, and eighth graders 
twenty-five to The table 
that as advance in the 
grades there is a slight tendency for the ex- 


from sixty-five. 


seems to show we 
tremes in the class to group a little more 
around the central This 


would seem to indicate that there has been a 


closely tendency. 


; 


small elimination of those who do not read 
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Slight empl asis to this important instrument 


rning, students would achieve remark- 
well. The table shows also that there is 

y a small group of students who show great 
ability in silent reading and at the same time 
ability in oral reading. This is un- 


poor 
doubtedly 


oral 


extra emphasis placed 
the 
The table reveals also 
the group of 


who may be called stupid, and who do not 


due to the 


upon reading throughout whole of 
e elementary course. 
very considerable individuals 
possess the ability to read either silently or 
orally. ‘These appear in the upper left-hand 
corner of the table. 

By the use of the Rugg formula the corre- 
sets of tests were 


the two 


solved for each grade 
whole. The results 
III., r equals .442; Grade IV., r equals .428; 
Grade V., r equals .524; Grade VIL., r equals 
433; Grade VII., r equals .412; Grade VIIL., 
r equals .423; and for all grades r equals .414. 

These The- 


oretically we might expect the correlations to 


lations between 
and for the group as a 
are follows: Grade 


as 


correlations are not striking. 
be extremely low in the early grades in which 
the special emphasis is laid upon oral read- 
ing. As we advance in the grades, and more 
and more emphasis is placed by teachers upon 
silent reading and interpretations, we should 
a higher correlation, reaching a max- 


Then 


higher grades, when more silent read- 


expect 
imum probably about the fifth grade. 
in the 
ing is required, we might expect a lowering 
of the correlation. 
relationship only to a very limited degree. 
The fifth grade does show the highest corre- 
lation, but the advantage is so slight that it 
is doubtful if it has much significance. It 
is a remarkable fact that silent reading shows 
From the third grade 


The results show such a 


such survival values. 
on the child appears to have 


efficiency in reading silently as orally, even 


about as much 
though at no time does he receive positive 
stimulation to cultivate this type of reading. 
While teachers have emphasized oral reading 
in all American schools, it is probable that 
they have not taught it well. They seem to 
have overlooked the fact that at best the 
child only gets to read a minute or two every 


day, and the rest of his reading is necessarily 
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X. No 
silent or at least whispered. A more efficient 
method was the ancient one used by our fore- 
fathers of reading in “ concert.” 

In the 
noticeable that many students undergo serious 


giving oral reading test it was 


distractions while attempting to give the ex- 
act articulation, pronunciation and emphasis 
The 


to the vocal organs tend to inhibit 


innervations 


the 


in the passage. necessary 
nerve 


The 


some 


currents stimulating thought processes. 
to 

difficulty as the resultant of specific ideas of 
such The 
the printed word sets off the speech reaction, 
but in thought 
Many children can read with rather good ex- 


pression, and yet not comprehend the mean- 


speech organs react with 


appear 


movements. visual impression of 


so doing inhibits reactions. 


ing of the passage read. An analysis of the 
errors in oral reading frequently shows that 
the pronounced word completely destroys the 
thought in the passage, and yet the student 
of the contradiction in 
thought, and is perfectly complacent so long 
This 


of course, is quite familiar to the teacher of 


proceeds unaware 


as the words can be pronounced glibly. 


oral reading, but too frequently she has never 
stopped to analyze the mental situation of the 
student, and proceeds upon the supposition 
that if 
rectly he has a comprehension of its meaning. 


a child pronounces the passage cor 


Recent tendencies in the teaching of read- 
ing in the elementary grades in American 
schools show a remarkable interest in stimu- 
lating the child to read silently from the 
beginning. Some primary teachers are taking 
the extreme point of view that oral reading is 
a mere corollary to the real business of teach- 
ing the child to get the thought from the 
printed page just as rapidly as possible. This 
new emphasis which is being placed upon 
reading silently is due to the numerous in- 
vestigations which have shed light upon the 
actual achievements of children in learning 
to read by the indirect method of pronuncia- 
tion and articulation in order to get the 
thought from the printed page. 
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